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been thrust hither and thither in its path according to
the strength of the material with which it came into
conflict. Where this material was soft, its channel is
wide : where it presented a less yielding front, the stream
narrows, until in the granite districts of Assouan it
forces "its way through the rock by plunging down a
cataract. In all likelihood these falls which the traveller
now faces in the upper part of its course have receded
gradually southwards from Cairo : and thus the Nile has
only been beforehand in the process which is now slowly
but surely eating away the ledge of rock which forms
the barrier of Niagara. These cliffs, it is true, are now far
above the level of the stream ; but the markings which
Egyptian kings have left at Semneh in Nubia show that
at a time long preceding the visit of Heroclotos to Egypt
the river rose to a height exceeding by 24 feet that which
it ever reaches now, while the deserted bed of a still
earlier age proves that the inundation rose at least 27 feet
above its highest mark at the present day. Hence it
may be said with literal truth that Egypt is the creation
of the Nile. Throughout its long journey of more than
1,000 miles after entering the region of the cataracts, this
mysterious stream, receiving not a single affluent, lavishes
its wealth on the right hand and on the left, not only
affording to the people of each spot an easy and sure
maintenance which called for the use of neither spade
nor plough nor any nourishment beyond that of its life-
giving waters, but furnishing the materials for an active
commerce by the difference of its products in the nor-
thern and southern portions of its course, and by the long
prevalence of northerly winds which enable vessels to
overcome the force of the descending current. All this it
did, and even more. The ease and rapidity with which
the crops were sown and the harvest gathered insured to
the people an amount of leisure which to the barbarians